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ABSTRACT 

Servol (Service Volunteered for All) is a voluntary" 
organization in Trinidad and Tobago with a staff of some 90 people 
Vngaged in a wide range of activities grouped in seven Life Centers 
and *a periphery of 13 nursery schools, as well as family farm units 
in *a rural area. From a modest start in late lj970, Servol has grown 
c steadily during its first decade, engaging itPa variety of projects 
throughout the^oun.try . An advisory mission from the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation visitedrTjrinidad f&om October 11-1.8, 1981, to assess the 
progress and acdoriplighmejifs cfc the Servol program', t9 appraise the 
long-term viability of thsP^pro ject , and to advise it^ on ttte ways in 
which the project .Wight develop af£er the Foundation's involvement 
,has ended. The advisofcy mission found that £ervol is 'fosfterihg .y 
self-reliance in the communities which it serves; that , it is 
functioning as a change agent to a certain extent, and that its 
management, although good, has 'room for greater , training ^for future 
leaders — all ideals set forth- in Servol' s* mission. As a Whole, the 
mission regards the Servol -experience positively. SeVvol links 
community development and education into, a coherent whole, not only 
in response, to theoretical perception or humanitarian concern but as 
a translation into reality of*. the expressed needs and desires of the 
community. It has had a positive impact on Trinidadian society and 
beyond in the Caribbean'. (KCV 
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The Bernard van Leer Foundation promotes innovative models in edu- 
cation related to socially deprived children and youn^y people* It- 
supports projects which enable the young to benefit al fully as pos- 
sible from thefr* educational and social development (Opportunities; 
and thereby, to fulfil £heir own potential and to majte their maximum 
contribution towards the advancement of society. ; / 

The Foundation-offers financial and professional support .for the de- 
velopment of experimental models ' which, if they are succai^ul, may 
be adopted by local or national bodies responsible for educational 
policy. It is of fundamental importance that exjferiments be care- 
fully evaluated so that the lessons learnt may »be applied as far as 
passible nationally. Thus the multiplication of project^ results is 
a crucial aspect of the Foundation's work.- It therefore attaches " 
considerable importance to the international. exchange and comparison 
of experience resulting from prefects and to the contribution which 
it c\m itself make to^his. . * 

Through it3 professional staff, its netwjork of .-professional contacts 
its international seminars, advisory missions and publications , and 
other resources, the Foundation provide* specialized information, 
documentation and technical advice whiytl\ may contribute towards the 
*6ptiifia! realization of a given project. 
*> / 

Further information may be obtained from the Befhard van Leer Foun- 
dation, P. Q. Box 85905 , 2508 CP The* Hague, Netherlands. 
Telephone 070-46^238. X . * 
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INTRODUCTION ,. ' « V 



1. The Executive Director v of th'4 Bernard van Leer Foundation sent 
% an Advisory Mission to visit Trinidad from 11-18 October 1981 to 

study'and report* on the Servol* enterprise. The aims were: * • 

a) to assess the progress and accomplishments of.. the 

present project, especially with a view to drawing V> 
out experiences which can be of use to. other Foun- • 
K ' datiAn projects in the region and elsewhere; 

■'* * V ' • ' ' 

^ b) to *appra;se the 'JLong-term viability -of the project,. 

^ bearing in mind that the Foundation^* assistance will 

terminate in 1983; and 

• ■» 

r . c) to advise" Seryol on the ways in which the project might 

. . develop after *the Foundation's involvement has ended. V 

2. ^ In assembling the Mission, the Foundation sou-ght to brin'g to th<^' 
task of asjs^ssing the project a variety of expertise and experience. 
The Missiapi was le(J' by Mr. ^^Fernig,* formerly DirectoV of the Inter- 
national yureau of Education in Geneva. « The other members were: • 

JJ^ir. -Yehuda Paz, Director, International Institute for Development, 
Cooperation and Labour' Studies , Tel Aviv, and Consultant to the 
Foundation on Community Development; Mr. P.T.M." Sprockel , former ly 
• Director of Education, Netherlands Antilles;, and Mr. R.ZJ Swaab, * * < 

Senior Straff Associate, Bernard van Leer— Foundation. „. • • ' 

. 3. The four members of the Mission have combined their findings and > 4 
views in^the present report,' and wish to record^h^ir appreciation to 
tfre many people who gave them this opportunity^ to get to know a most « 
interesting educational innovation. # * t 

4, The visit amounted to an intensive learning experience. The, 
Mission went around most of the centrag-where Servol activities or* 

» Servol-ini tinted activities take place^fffralking freely with the people 
concerned, ^watching them at" work and trying to understand their pur- * ' « 
^ pos,es and relationships. Moreover, to give perspective tp its obser- 
vations,* the Mission-had also to form an impression of the social . and w 
cultural 'background, the realities of life in Trinidad and in the - * 

Caribbean generally. One of the questions borne in^mind was: how would 
. things be .in ttje absence of Servol. " s £ 

5. . All of this adds up to a .complex task. If they have succeeded*, 
even partially; in learning, understanding and interpreting the sit- 

\uation', , the authors Jeel \he credit is dufe largely to those on the 

cheerful and helpful fiel<3 workers whos£ slogan "No "problem" v 
jccuweys b bb(;h determination and a spirit "of service. * / 
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y^oi" Stands for Servient Volunteered fov^All 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



6. Tfie economy' of Trinidad and 4 Tobago is in an up-surge caused by 
oil revenue that is* being devoted in an ambitious plan of industrial- 
ization. But the long-standing pattern of poverty and deprivation 
still visibly remains. As in most areas of the Caribbean, the popu- , 
latidn is a remarkable mixture of peoples -and cultures. The break-up 
of family lif e , ^migration internally and between the islands," tke 
growth of slum conditions around urban centres: these .are among the 
factors that have perpetuated a general sense, of helplessness at\d de- 
pendence. In Trinidad and iri the Caribbean at^larfce, one of the most 
difficult problems lies in the number of young people who have been 
unable to* complete a basic schooling. With school systems that are 
metropolitan-oriented and use uriada'pted^currrcula , a large percentage 
of boys'aqd girls drop out, have little chance of finding employment ~ 
and suffer the psychological effects of being regarded as failures. 
Always looking for their own identity, these adolescents through re- 
peated disappointments tend to form/a frustrated group whi'ch cannot 
fit into any progressive .social order. ✓ 

1\ >Tb turn next to the subject of the inquiry: Servol is a voluntary 
organization registered in Trinida^ as & company under guarantee. A 
" Bolr*|pf Directors appoints the Executive Director wfio, with' an Execu- 
tive fommittee of (at present) three, is .responsible for running the x 
programme. > A staff of some ninety people are engaged in a wide range 
of.'activities grouped in sevei? Life Centres and a periphery of thirteen 
nursery schools, as wel'l as family farm units in a rural area. This , 
rather sketchy summary is enough to indicate'that' Servol is a body of 
considerable size and comple>&ty, virtually a system,, although the 
peopJLe working in it would shudder at the use of the term ; ^ 



~. . From a modest start in'late 1970, Servol has grown steadily dur- 
ing its first decade, which i% to 'say that an increasing number qf 
activities, each of 'them a project, have,,been undertaken in different ^ 
places. Some, failed to develop as envisage^, wJhereupoi\ the energies * 
of Servol 'explored alternative psaths. Some have succeeded to the ex- 
tent of becoming small stable institutions independent 'o-f Servol while 
still benefiting from its services or guidance. In tfie mid-stream are 
. the larger .clusters of activities which are lofcalized in the saven 
Servol J^ife Centres. This as the adaptive pattern of organic growth; 
it is not surprising that leaders' in Servol more readily use biological 
analogies for their structures than the customary' administrative terms. 

9* The audited accounts for 1970, 1975 and 1980 reflect the history 
of Servol from another angle, the^first year ended with assets of 
$TT 25,000, income being derived mainly; from the "Poor Man's Dinner 1 *, 
a charitable oocasion organized annuaU^.in Port of Spain. By 1975 
the .balance Sheet showed, asset* of „ $TT 455 ,0G0 and a wide range of 
incomeand expend iture^i terns ; income ''from grants amounted to $TT 275,000. 
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By 1980, assets had reached $TT 2,360,000; the income and expenditure 
account, showed an income of $TT I , 747 ,000 , .of which $TT 1- J 82, 000 came, 
from* (Government and various foundation) grants, and over $TT 56 r >,000 was 
generated by activities withift Servol itself* 

10. How Servol came into *bemg and grew has been wei 1" documented. 
A book entitled A Mole Cricket Called SerVol* was wrifcfcen by Father 
Gerard Pantin for the Bernard van Leer Foundation and published in 1979 

by the Foundation and Pergamoi) Press. It describes the early stages x 
of seeking out community ne^ds in a depressed area of Tort ctf Spain; 
and the starting of small - projects , a series of Ventures of which the 
nursery schools and vocational training courses proved mosi viable. 
The book brings the stpry up to 1977 when- the consolidated Beet ham* 
Vocational Centre was built by instructors and students. In 1979 
Father Pantin wrote The' Segvol Life Centres^ c a fifty-tfwo page illus- 
trated booklet pointed and published by the new Servol Printing Ser- 
vices, ^long with historical' material , this book describes the emerg- 
ing concept of a Life Centre as a 'Structure which purports to help 
a community to grow and develop out of a poverty situation (and there- 
fore) must literally encompass and include every imaginable aspect of 
the community's' life' 1 . The subsequent booklet, Servol faces the Eighties i 
written in 1V80 by Sistejr Ruth Montrichard, gives a factual account of 
—six Servol Life Centres, assesses gaps and problems and shows the 
factors that l£d to. the establishment inflate 1980 of the Caribbean 
Life Centre. 

11. These three documents are referred to a t* some length as the Mission's/** 
own observations confirmed the accuracy the fecord they present/ so 
there is no jieed for any lengthy descriptions in the present report. 
Reading^-the background helped the team to seize more readily fhe signifi- 
cance of things which they saw arfd heard. Since, however, this report 

must stand alone, it does not make cross-references to the basic sources, 
but rather includes an extract from or a synthesis of these, wfierever 
appropriate - .the aim at this .time being to present a comprehensive "and* 
critical review' of Servol from an international viewpoint. 



♦12. An international. Component has, in fact, existed in Servol -almost 
since its inception: The Bernard van Leer Foundation was the first 
body outside Trinidad to show and interest in the young project and 
giue it practical support ; grants were made* in 1971, 1.974, 1977 and 
1990, covering a long period of continuous association. On each ac- 
tion the grant took the form of assistance for a project or a/set 
of specific activities.' The^ earlier projects concerning pre-sefcool 
and community education in Laventillo, Part ofSpain, continue todays 
with Government and local support; the latest is the Caribbean Life 
Centre which^i^ still in its first year of operation. Association 
with the Foundation has meant more to Servol than mere financial aid 
for specific experimental projects; conceivably, too, the Foundation 
is, or should be, driving from the SejvoJ experience some lessons of / 
value for its world-*wide programme! These complementary aspects of 
the relationship need tfo be examined in^some detail. • 
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13. In drafting this, report, the Mission has moved from the 'specific 
to the general. The first question is: how well has Servol done^as 
judged by an external group. This leads to some Reflection on the 
future development of Servol. 'Finally, what , is ' there in the Servol 
experience which may be of use elsewhere' in the Caribbean, or in ,Qther 
regions; and under what conditions. The Bernard van Leer Found'atron 
is justified in seeking answers un these points. The Mission hopes 
this report will go some way towards providing them. 
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II. NOW WELL HAS SERVOL ROME? 

14\ 4 To assess the /progress and accomplishments of S^trvol is Lo see 
how far its goals have .been Achieved.' In policy terms', the Mission • 
feels »that Servol has remained remarkably consistent <Wer the years 
in the goals it has set .for itself: to help poor people free them- 
selves from dependence (i.e., tq -bring about the sel-f -development' of 
disadvantaged people); and to play a catalytic role in this propter* % 
of change: The activities undertaken h&ve varied with timp and place,* 
not so much because of a theoretical tr ial-and7error approach as froji 
the rule that the community must itself feel and express its needs. 
Across the range of projects there fia£ also* evolved a coherent set 
of principles for action. Theffi ission «<rherefon£ places the assess- 
ment of ServQl within the 'field defined by fhree questions: 

a) \ to what extent have people in the poor communities v 

where Servol works become self-reliant? A 

b) does Servol. remain a catalyst? and 1 

X 

• c) * how valid does th^^conceptual structure of Servol 
appear to t^e? • 

15. In seeding answers, tfte Missioh surveyecf t?he programme which ex- 
isted in October 1981, then tried to see how i»t had* reached this point, 
and difcmg the way- gatheretl the views of 'people inside and outside ' 
Servpl. „ It may be useful to recapitulate this evidence in a very con- 
densed way before turning to a'discussion of the main issues. 

THE PRESENT PROGRAMME * . 

* • ' *. ■ . 

**16. The chart on page 6 gives the anatomy of Servol. Beetham Life 

Centre, the largest of the six basic Life Centres, is a complex 

institution with vocational training courses for 200 students (annual 

intake: 130) in ten different, fields (woodwork, masonry, welding, 

plumbing, catering, child-care apd nursing, electrical, auto-mechanics, 

needlework afid industrial sewing). Thre* students are between 15 and 

19 years .of age, general ly secondary school drop-outs or primary school 

leavers with no prospect* of fur ther education or of employment. Prefer 

enoe is given* to applicants from the vicinity, but'quite a number of 

students come from some distance away, The training coarse starts- 

with an orientation period of ten weeks, during which all students 

(irrespective of sex) sample every field before making' their final. 

choice* The one L year training period is essentially practical and 

is based, in Tact, on the master-journeyman-apprentice pattern, since 

each group has an instructor with one* or two assistant instructors * 

Students learn by doing, by watching* the instructors working; and from 

the outset they are engaged in productive work, sina? each M shop ,! is 

an autonomous economic unit and -has to earn revenue. Some of the jobs 
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are, done in Centre (e.g., the. catering department* prepares and 
sends\out schooT$$eals dai ly) , . or *else by contract oj\ building sites. 
Theoretical instruction is limited'; and literacy, numeracy and trade 
theory are , convened in short periods which' precede practical work. 
Students who do not pass the traBe certificate examination at- the p,nd 
of one yc^r, stay on for a second year and act as seniors, helping To 
monitor'the new trainees. A new wing has just been added to, the . 
Beetham Life Centre, to accommodate short four-month courses for the 
preparation of semi-skilled workers., 

17. Alongside the vocational courses, the Centre houses a day nursery/ 
a clinic and a dispensary. The integrative principle running through- 
out Servtil is illustrated by the fact that these facil i ties t too, 
serve as training units; and students from the masonry or electrical 
departments spend a week in the day-eare centre^lur ing the orientation 
period. An interesting course in self-awareness (practical psychology) 
is given to all students once a week by Father Pant in. As part of the 
out-reach programme into the community, students visit old people, and 
the Qentre is used in the evening for adult courses and some community 
functions . t . ' 

18. ♦Among the significant aspects of the Beetham Life Centre* appear 
to be: the use of practical craftsmen as instructors in all fields 
(in educational terms, they may be described as para-professional n 
who progressively up-grade their teaching skills); training through 
production*; the development of a positive a 1 1 i tude to work; and an ac- 
ceptance of national certification, since ^students all take the trade 
certificate. At the co.rp.orate level,, there is a strong sense of com- 
munity within the institution. In the pas£ year, the Centre's income 

.balanced its expenditure, which- is to say that earnings paid for mater- 
ials, salaries and incentive pay for students.. However, as some de- 
partments wene less profitable than* others ,* £n May 1981 the staff vol- 
untarH,y signed the "Life Centre Charter" which' in effect pools the 
earnlmgs of all departments to give financial support to any depart- 
ment, any member of staff and any tfby &c girl in need. 

19. Three other Lif a^Gentrefe in Po*rt of Spain can be briefLy described. 
Sunshine Hill runs a day nursery, a clinic, a 'school for retarded 
children and a px*int-shop^ Constructed with" the help of a Government 
grant, the Centre appears «to .be very much a coiraAunity--af f air w>£h the 
premises being'used for adult classes' and local people - taki ng charge 

of maintenance and the nursery At present, they are also preparing 
a play area. The St. Barb's Life Centre has welding classes and a ' 
clinic. Work ill progress will bring to this Centre a unit to'train 
autombtive mechanics; and the loc^l community is. negotia ting .for land 
to add a nursery school and a d^y nursery to the Centre. The Duncan 
Street life Centre might appear', "at first sight, to be simply Servol's 
administrative headquarters since financial affairs are handled there 
by accountant George McLean, and the periodic meetings. of Centre .co- 
ordinators take. place there. However, it also houses a library for 
primary school children, a resource centre for Servo), workers and a 
public relations of f ice From the various administrative functions 
carried out in Duncan Street have emerged training courses for office 
workers and secretaries.* ^ ; . 
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20.. The" two Life Centres situated in the south are .in an area very dif- 
ferent 'ethnically a-nd economically from Port of Spain: the La Olivia Centre 
is a loosely-knit organization, with a Servol family farm as its 
nucleus, surrounded by a growing number of individual "family farms", i 
a nursery school supervisor who works with teachers in three village 
nursery schools, and an ambulance/first-aid service for the scattered 
communities. Nearer the coast and the main' highway , abutting on a 
new industrial area, is the Forres .Park Life Centre. Here, vocations 
al courses, mainly in construction skills; were started along with a 
health .centre, aciult classes and support for village nursery schools 
- all in make-shift premises. At present, the hundred students and 
their instructors are busily engaged in erectin^new buildings which 
should make Forres Park as large and polyvalent a centre as Be^tham. 

21. Thirteen* nursery schools now exist in Port of Spain. ^nd in the 
•south. Thpy were started by local communities with Servol ^support , 
and are staffed mainly by local girls (para-prof assionals , again) who 
learn on the job. Control of the schools is exercised by village 
courtcils, entirely so in the south, and partially in the urban area; 
Serv6l f s role i^ limited to providing for staff up-grading through the 
supervisors (who therefore come "from the £ieid") and short courses. 
Those schools the Mission visited presentee a clean, cheerful and 
lively picture. On average they have 35-40 children ranging from 3-5 
years of age, cared for by three teachers. Equipment is simple and t 
limited, with an emphasis on teacher-prepared materials. A certain 

air of formality is Evident (for example, .in the reading and writing 
instruction for older children) when those schools are compared with 
more open institutions abroad; but they seem to match parental expect- 
ations and staff capabilities. Most of the schools are linked to com- 
munity centres; inaeed the premises usually cater for both purposes - 
to the disadvantage of the nursery school staff. The Mission was told^ 
by community workers in at Teast two cases* that the local' people plan 
to construct a custom-built nursery school for their children, beside 
the community hall. 

22. Finally, the Caribbean Life Centre in Port of Spain: bes ides being 
the latest Servol unit (started in January 1981), it has -also a differ- 
ent function, serving in Sislber Ruth's v.ords as "an umbrella for all 
Servol projects". It i£ housed in a converted small secondary school 
in the heart of the^city*. At the time the Mission visited the Centre, 
it housed a model misery school (with fifteen 3-year olds from the 
vicinity), a group of students training to become nursery school ' » 
teachers, and ag extension programme conducted by one staff member 

who regularly visits Servol nursery schools. The twenty-five girl students 
include setfen from other Caribbean islands, all selected on the basis 
ot tti^ir having passed two exams in the General Certificate of Education 
at Ordinary Level (in particular in English), a general knowledge en- 
trance examination and an interview. Servol contacts in the islands 
conducted^ the screening for non-Tr inidadians . ' The first batch of students 
who entered in April 1981 will have had an extra term of work; in future 
the course will last a year from September. Theoretical instruc t ion (in 
child development, teaching methods and curriculum, health services, 
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sociology or study of the community, Ertglish and personal development) ' ; 
is* combined with>* teaching practice, 4 Students are expected also to, 
spend some" time in a community project and to take part in home-visiting. 
The 6-taff of £our„ including the model-school teacher, are a'U well 

" • * qualified'; a-nd the Mission gained the impression that' theory and practice 
were well integrated in the training course. The Caribbean Lif£ Centre 
represents t | ie next tier of prof ess ional ization for nursery teaching, 
after the immediate s^art* of schools with local girls as staff or assist- 

f . " ants . - " 

, • 23. It was here that the Mission encountered, *f or the first time, the 

.direct links between 'Trinidad and the rest of th&* Caribbean; and saw 

1 > \ also the development of a systematic .curriculum. Before the Centre 

opened, Mr. Dudley 'Grant (Consultant to the Bernard van Leer Foundation 

in the Caribbean)- catm? from Jamaica to conduct a two-week ♦seminar for the 

* . staff; Sister Warx Roberta, the co-ordinator , emphasised that his ideas 

a w nd approach had strongly influenced the Resulting programme. The fairly * 

Targe contingent of girls from Eastern Caribbean islands presented a few 

problems, since some were. below the expected standard; but here it is 

-regarded as a »Servol function to assist and promote ntirsery education - 

and ultimately community development ^ throughou t I hp region. Owe of the - 

statf members acts as a counsellor- for the girls. 

i 

4 24. The curricular* mater ials^Ceing developed in this first year take 
the form of'sets of 'documents* cover ing goals and objectives, activities 
a-nd methods'steets , and .educat ional contenu The Centre is »thus creating 
its own text materials for students as -the course .advances ^ The students 
are also making their own teaching aicfl, the aim being to ensure that each 
student will take home'with her a full collection to serve as a model. 

25, In keeping with S^rvoT's practice of providing recognized credentials/ 
the Caribbean Life Centre will award a certificate to students on success- 
ful completion of the course, which includes the one-year full-time study 

.and two subsequent years of internship. Since nothing of this kind existed 
^previously v in Trinidad or in the Eastern Caribbean i s 1 ands, Servol will seek 
support from and rec'ogni t ion f or the certificate by the Ministry" of Edu- 
cation, ffje climate for this is favourable, as shown by the recommendations 
of the Gocking Commission on Nursery Education, a "Government body (very 
" " "much influenced by Serv^l initiative and staff members) which has recently 
' ^ advised a much greater public invol vement ' in nursery education. Although 
o " ' ^<?cepted by the Government, the report will not be implemented until after , 
the November 1,981 elections. • i ' 

^: • ■ • 

• T^IE PASJ f 

26. Behind the above described geography of ~Servol lies a history 

of eleven years of ^ffort. The basic publications tracing the growth 
of the organization have a tendency to show Vhe. evolution of ideas and 
9 principles, so thai they may be said to- represent policy documents 

(another phrase that .Servol workers would probably eschew). *The facts m 
and events as they occurred are contained in the organization's files 
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Once a month the co-ordinators of centres and projects jfc^et with the 
Executive Committee for a reporting session - an occaf/iofi for' exchang- 
ing infdrmation rather than for decision or policy making. A summary 
record of this is' made, roneod and circulated "to all units. More 
detailed records are to be found in the correspondence and financial 
files in the Duncan Street Life Centre, the latter being checked 
through the annual audit by Price, Waterhouse. 'In essence, the oper- 
ation of v Servol is efficiently documented, but at no point does the 
job of record-keeping and reporting become mor^ than a means to an end. 
The real end is composed of human relationships and actions', paperwork 
is a .con tribut ion to wider or more permanent communication but no sub- 
stitute for personal contact. 

27. Without repeating - the historical material that is available, the, 
Mission attempts here to' sum up its perception of the processes that 
bought ,the organization to its present position. ^At first sight, 
the evolution of Servol seems to be a confusing affair. A series of 
act ivitieS „or projects arose as, a result of s'ome* exgfessecj; community * 
needs. "By applying an Fieuristic approach, Servol leaders limited their 
role to that of facilitators, bringing to the community one sole ad- 
ditional resource: a capacity to organize*. ' 



28. One set of activities, or projects or work-units tany of these 
terms will do), arose from a concern for vejry young children. This 
feeling was prevalent in the slum^reas where Servol started. The 
organizing ingredient ^produced nursery schools and child-care centres 
In due course, early childhood education was recognized by 4 Servtrl to, 
be one of the mainsprings of community improvement.. In addition to 
its inherent value of aiding the growth of a number of children and . 
th^ir young teachers, it was instrumental* in bringing the adult mem - 
liters of the community together, and in' giving them a sense of shared 
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interest and common, achievement Each project for -a nursery ^chool 



or a day-car'e centre realized by Servol has had this dual quality. 

29. The needs of disadvantaged' youth presented an additional oppor- 
tunity for action. The boys and girls that drop out of the school 
system (the "push-outs" as Father Pant in calls them) have tended to 
drop out of the social and economic systems «as well: Yet they are a 
relatively large, if inarticulate, part of the community. Their first 
expressed needs, for recreational and sports facilities, were met by 
Servol's^improvisation. The deeper need , 'for jobs and thus*for occu- 
pational preparation, led to" the creation ot training projects, .which 
.in turn have been brought together in vocational training "units -of 
some size at Beetham and Forres .Park. 

-30. It was around 1979 that the organizing, integrative principles 
developed by Servol crystalized into the concept of Life Centres. ^ 
Despite the variations and disparities that existed between the'several 
Servol units, they appeared to share an underlying purpose and method ' 
which, it was, felt, stemmed* from, the fact that Servol related to com- 
munities. Life in these communities producecj the centres. Hence the 
title. , ( 
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31.^ Two effects of 'the still developing Life, Centre concept are al- 
ready visible: the*first is a trend to many-sicled activities ~tn 9 each 4 
Centre: to involve' babies , chi ldr£n\adolescents , adults and the aged 
(both the normal ajid th$ handicapped) in ways 'that lead to better 
living conditions and social relations far all. Perhaps this is no 
more than a re-s^tina of "a programme for community development" ; % 
the novelty consisTsirv giving it an appropriate institutional form, 
with a stress on iuter-generational contacts. 



32. It is interesting, to s*ee how each of .the Life Centres, with a 
great deal of autonomy, is planning its own growth. As the large 
Forre£ Park unit takes shape, with vocational training as its most 
-visible component, the possibility of including a section for educat- 
ing handicapped (in this casp, aut is tic) children is being studied. 
In Sunshine flitl, the one Life^ Centre that caters for the handicapped, 
the children are integrated whenever possible with normal groups : 
and several 'of the slow-learning or slightty mentally retarded s'tilidents 
ther^ are now taking vocational courses at the Beetham Life Centre. 
Meanwhile, the next- extension planned for Sunshine Hill is a play- 
ground for the children of the area. Thus the Lift 1 C^tres are involved 
in an interactive process with each other, while remaining iy close 
contact with their "respec tive community. 



33., The second outcome of the Life Centre idea is a reinforcement 
of 'the need for nor >c' professional training for 'the various trainers^ 
teachers and organizers working in existing* projects. This has been 
met by the establishment of the- Caribbean Life Centre. As with the 
grass-roots Centres, the starting point here is preschool education. 
In due course, no doubt, provision will be made for a. wider range of 
community workers . 

* *' 
34, ' During its visit, the-Mission was 'struck by the skilful and ex- 
pressive use of inscriptions' on the plaques placed on new buildings. 
In a very real sense these plaques reflect the history of Servol and 
its evolving policies. It is worthwhile quoting ttem chronologically, 
The first Beetham building plaque (February 1978) reads: 



To those youth o£ Trinidad and Tobago 

who have b£en referred to us as untrainable and unemployable 

artd»who in constructing this building 

have comprehensively demonstrated 

the absurtfiHy of those epithets, 

Servol respectfully dedicates this plaque . 
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A\year later, on the Sunshine Hill Centre, the, dedication rea^s:- 



To those very special children 

Sent to us by God as messengers of .love 

To soften our hard hearts 

To turn us away from selfishness 

Tcrbring out all that is tender in us . • 

To reach us in a way that we seldom reach each other. 



The\new villa added to Beetham was opened during the Mission, 1 ^ visit. 
It boars a plaque with the following words v 



To the staff of the Beetham Life Centre 
who are so much more than managers, 
administrators, instructors and drivers 
and who give of themselves so unsparingly 
in the love and service of their students, 
Servol admiringly dedicates this Life Villa. 



Finally, on the Caribbean Life Centre,, which "epitomizes the support 
of the Foundation, the plaque unveiled by a member of the Mission 
reads': 

•\ - 



To the Bernard van Leer foundation, 

whose support and guidance enabled us 

to champion the needs, and rights 

of the pre-school child, 

Servol gratefully dedicates this Centre, 



THE OUTSIDE VIEW > 

35. The Mission was, to a limited' extent, able to interview people 
and visit institutions »that had no direct association with Servol. 
Their remarks, from dif f erent^s^ntage points, were uniformly favour- 
able. Without attaching 't°j&Jpfph importance to this aspect of the 



inquiry, a" summing up of tt 



i^ponses may be usefcul. 



36. Among local community leaders, what came across clearly was 
their great amount of .faith in Servol: Vbefore Servol we ha$i nothing",- 
"without Servol we wouldn^t be able to do anything 11 , "the Government 
isn't interested in us". While such remarks express perhaps a dif- 
ferent sort of dependence, against a background of. despair, there 
were also more active statements such as two or three eases of local- 
negotiations tcVobtain some land, with the indention of building nur- 
sery schools or a sports-recreational facility. 
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37. Senior civil servants dwelt on the importance of the humaniz- 
ing role of non-governmental bodies and viewed Servol as tfn essentia] 
agent in Trinidadian society because voluntary action was^at a low 
ebb. The prospect of failure or disappearance x of Servol was viewed 
as a calamity, since fairly large groups of the'-popula t ion would lose 
faith in the .possibility of effecting change through positive com- 
munity aWion. This sense of a certain internal dynamic in the 
Servol process, which the Government is bound to support for fear 'of 
the consequences of failure, is one of the political facets of inno- 
vative action in education and community development., There !jas, in 
fact, been increasing Government financial support for Servol,. in 
particular, for nursery school teachers 1 salaries and for reconstruct- 
ion of the Sunshine Hill Life Centre, The work of the Cocking Com- 
mission has brought early childhood education very much into the 
publ-ic eye; ancT this is, at least partly, the result of Servol init- 
iatives*. 

38. From the employers' side, the Session obtained some evidence of 
the quality of trailing and the sense of responsibility imparted by 
Servol courses. Th bidding^or contf^ts the Beetham Life Centre. has 
had to compete on equal terms with other' enterprises and its work has 
been judged technically sound. The General Manager of the local Van 
Leer Company (for geographical reasons not itself -an employer of 
Servol graduates) .proved to be a Strong supporter of the vocational 

graining programmes - himself an s industrial engineer, ^his views are 
worthV of, considerable attention. Other, less sophisticated people 
in thk community also commented favourably on the quality <and price) 
of tne work performed. 

*39, Brief visits to regular schools*gave the Mission the impro-ssion 
that the formal education system was efficient, if traditional. A 
large primary school drawing pupils from the Beetham Estate/Lavent ille 
area found that children from the Servol nursery schools did well; 
but faced with large classes and a\aYiety of pressures this schoal 
was obliged to focus on cognitive learning, with little scope for 
innovation/ In a comprehensive secondary school the Mission saw tech- 
nical equipment "of a high standard; yet a lack of qualified teachers, 
combined with devaluation of technical as against academic studies, 
made this a static and uninspiring institution. 

AO. As 'there is no systematic follow-up of graduates from the 
Servol vocational courses, the Mission had no means "of, assessing 
its views of the training they had received. 'It is true that some, 
after a short .period of working with enterprises, have returned to 
work. as instructors in Beetham for , what must^be lower salaries. In 
general, the .graduates have no trouble finding employment; the Beetham 
Life Centre retains contacts* with firms that have used the appren- 
tices on a sub-contractual Aasis and that subsequently ask them to 
take full-time jobs. In some instances, firms make available training 
equipment to Servol 'so that ?hey would be in a position to obtain ' 
trained employees somewhat later (e.g., the equipping of the , new 
Industrial Sewing Department).' This growing ne£wWk permits J:he 
Centre to fulfil a substantial joh placement ro^TeT It would seem, too, 
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. that Servol keeps in touch with changes in the job mark\et , ,particu- • 
larly necessary because of the island's growing industrialization: 
current ( emphasis in Beetham and Forres Park is on automotive mechan- 
ics, panel-bea* ing and car-painting. Finally, »the large growing de- 

^mand for places at both Centres is pr^ably the b£st evidence of the 
training's \job-wor th jrvess . , * . 

* • * i « 

T0*foHAT EXTENT HAS SERVOL 'GENERATED SELF-RELIANCE? 

A!.* "to what extent has' Servol ^generated selfrrel iance in those in- 
volved?" is the central, and also the most difficulty, question to be 
'answered in any assessment of the programme; 

42. The people directly drawn into Servol activities certainly ap- 
pear to have become more sure of themselves, "masters of their own 
fate", rf while concerned with the „ well-being of the community around 
them. The jj/hole tenor of the vocational courses is Wich more than 
skill training and job preparation: the apprentices should become 
better workers, paVents and citizens as> ^ result of'their Servol ex- 
periences. The phrase "should become" is used advisedly, as this is 

a subjective judgement, not^ the result of an empirical survey. Indeed", 
it ts probably too early for- such a survey to cover a significant 
number of cases.* . , 

43. In the smal ler* group of para-prof essionals that constitutes 

the staff - instructors and their assistants, nursery schools teachers 
and their supervisors - there can be £io doubt of the .answer. These 
people are- indeed self-reliant and have learned to organize their own « 
work and that of others. There is a strong "in-house" spirit of loy- 
alty to the organization, which is recognized to be indigenous. ' It 
"is of interest to note the rarity of expatriates: Ron Kukler, a Dutch . 
architect ,*is the sole 'exception, and in his work and life he has 
blended in completely with his environment. At a still more. local 
level, the Servol 'staff in projects in the south come now almost en-' 
tirely from Chat area, "the original "intervention agents" from. Port 
of Spain having withdrawn to make place for teachers and assistants 

from the locality. \ 

i 

44. Nevertheless, Servol students and staff can be numbered by* the 
hundreds, while the surrounding communities number many thousands. The 
people pf these areas that the Mission met were obviously in contact 
with Servol, since the meetings were arranged by Servol They showed 

a strong appreciation of \ what Servol was, doing; and in some cases, 
notably around the nursery schools in 'the south, they were determined 
to get certain" things done by their . own efforts. This spirit was less 
evident in the urban area, where the village council of BWtham Estate 
is nominally in charge of the nursery schools but still displayed* de- 
pendence on' the organization. It is significant that the Government, 
having accepted to pay the salaries of nursery school teachers, mak*es 
the grant to Servol rather than to local bodies. Judging from the 
Mission's few contacts, it "seems correct to say that Servol has brought 
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hope to -the depressed communities, a feeling that . something can be 
done; and Kas demonstrated through the 'nursery schools and the ex- « 
ample of the young apprentices, that mobilizing joint action to cope- 
with locaj^problejns is poss However, this is not yet the fullest 

expression of -self-reliancfe. — * 

♦ 

45. To judge the effect of Servol on the surrpunding communities, 
the Mission would need 'to know, not simply conjecture about, the 
original situations the conditions of poverty, ^dependence and despair 
that prevailed in Laventille in 1971. It did meet a quaLified per§?>n 
in this respect, Owen Clarke, an active community leader in no way 



attached to the l>ervol staff. He firmly declared- that a change had 
come about because of Servol'.* The .Mission obtained similar, if t less 
direct evidence through its meeting with repre'sentatives of various. 
Government departments (who strongly supported . the work of non- 
governmental organizations such as Servol); and from Charlie Waldron. 

one. of Sfervol's earliest contacts in Lavent'ille. Mr$* Clarke also re- 
ferred to the slowness oF the process. For something as' fundamental 
as community development, in the true sense, a decade. is a short 
period,»when one considers the heritage of centuries that causes the 
deprivation . v •* ^ 



ES SERVOL REMAIN A CATALYST? 
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*46. To some- exte.nt, Serydl has grown from an ^organization into an 
'institution or, rather^ a network of institutions : the Life Centres^ 
•It thus takes th^ form of a new "community" in which members strongly 
identify with what they perceive Servol to be. There is room to ex-- 
% amine the present structure and consider how far <his is compatible 
with a catalytic role. < # « 

■ VZ. Seen as a whole, Servol i,s.a very well manage^* enterprise . 
The next section will go intb the" details of principle and theory,^ 
but in practical • ^erms , the organization is run as an efficient busi- 
ness should be. - The management structure is clear and afTp^ars td be 

'both recognized "and accepted. Considerable attention is given to 

^information flow within* Servol . Indeed, in meeting people separately 
at very different levels of responsibility, the Mission was s'truck^ 
by tjie- extent to which everyone knew what was going on elsewnere and 
were able to express#-the basic premises of their jobs. The style of 
management is a "combination of charisma ahd^lecentral ization" as a 
member of the Mission phrased.it.. Financial matters are^ centralized, 

"with funds held in a series of* Separate accounts in the most*-benef icial 
way; v * et financial decision making is at the same time decentralized. 
Each "Centre (and 'in the bigger ones, each department or "trade training 

^course) jfc ^ its own account and'is held accountable. The 1980/81 in- 
come and expenditure account for Beetham traces this very clearly: 
each department prepares its own bid for arT>xternal <jem tract , organ- 
izes the job, and takes decisions about the use of revenue for salaries, 
stipends and purchase of equipment. Thjs procedure has' shown the Heed 
for training in management .skills (estimating, accounting and so on) 
among^ instructors;. - 
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48.* At the same time, Servol 'is a 'unity, not a cpnglomerate of 
projects. Whil(K§ome level of decision making is decentralized, the^ 
Executive Commit ten) in fact fixes policy 'and approves plans. ' The : J 
Comnrittee shoulcT^be composed o£ the Executive Dir<*cto.r with tflie head,' 
or co-ord inator, of each- Centre; forVarious reasjD^s, including itaff 
©changes, it presently has* oivty foUr member's (of the potential cughO* 
The Committee functions democrat ical ly,"at times* over-rulipg the 
Executive Director, and appears to leave each co-brdinat'or enough 
latitude for planning and administration. Time ^did not' permit the 
Mission* to ascertain how faf a similar app^oact} is 'adopted within .each 
Centre, butNLt gained the impress ion e that, a supple' form of management 
existed within certain prescribed limits.^ For the basig principles, * 
as worked out by the Executive Committee (and -as expressed - in tne 
publications) appear to bV self-evident^, noj; open 5 f or debate: they are" 
sharred, well-communicated and explained, but they stand. The *ame 
disciplined approach is. to be found in the rules, reguLatfions and < " 
procedures adopted in" a Centre; or lower dom, in the time-tabling and. 
clocking in procedurcsof departments. , « ' k 

*A9. Here one come« to a difficult' point:- It is a long way from seli- 
awareness and an esprit de corps, to democratic Ttnanagement ; y^t'this 
J^atter must be reached before a communi ty~ can be se\ f -rel iant . ft may* 
be-that. the Mission gathered insufficient inf ariteition, but there was no 
^evidence of student councils or of* training fior participation in manage 
ment. Similarly, in staff interaction with eo-ordinators and the Exec- 
utive Committee, the amount.of participat iort in decision making seemed 
restricted. 4t may b^r, however, that^at the 'present' stage^of develop- 
ment of the communitieV^Concerneci^ more o^ti poliqies would be prema- 
ture . *',4^sistence on par ticl>pation in management is usually asso£iate.d 
with situations where social class differences -produce* tensions. The 
Servol communities are socially more homogeneous, but e*ven here pro- . 
cedures fjor consultation, negotiation and decision taking (in short, 
all aspects of democratic management) need to be recognized and delib- 
erately fost'ered, since the goal is to help entire' communities to tfrtce 
charge of their own«affairs. f " - ■« 

50, To touch' upon a quite ^different point: the* organization appears' 
to have ^solved the problem of succession. Most innovatory projects 
are due to the-Jreadership of one change agetit or, At best,, to that *ot* 
a small group, llt-ds usually -at the stage of transference of leader- 
ship, which musC inevitably occur, that innovations often fail- In 4 V 
Servol the progressive transfer*of authority and functions, is already 
taking place.' The us<b of local people in projects 0 in .the -south has " . 
been, ref erred ^to earlier. Wi^in- the Port of Spain Centres, again, 
e$ch co-ordinaJ|r~ has a deputy, and in the E^fTutive Committee the 
sharing of tasks is such that the Execj^|>HreJ)i rector cap be replaced. 
He appeared to, the Mission to have succeeded in that most difficult of 
jt>bs: rendering himself dispensable while remaining fully engaged. 

51. These remarks about Servol f s structure artcl'.organization do not 
directly relate to the que^srfTion of its catalyse role. To the ext&nt 
that thv Centres and the organization as a whow may serve as models 



for fresh initiatives elsewhere in Trinidad and Tobago, the way Sentfol 
manages itself, is^clearly important. The full answer must, however, 
be sought in the area- of Servol contacts and interventions outside the 
existing programme.* Here, it is useful to examine in greater detail 
'the "external relations 11 and the sfate of the most recent ^'projects", 
notably the Child-to-Community project (CTC) which is the project cur- 
rently being funded by the Bernard van Leer Found^ion. 

52. ^ The Missign learnt of several approaches from the o.utside, request's * 
to Servol to take over an institution which' was notTctoing well (e.g., a 
technical-vocational school) or to launch a new project (e.g., a nursery 
school)./ Each of' these appeals came from somebody in authority b'ecause 
Servol' had proved its competence in the particular field. The'answer has 
consistently been J, No, Servol is not in the business of- creating^an 
alternative educational systeip. By all means study what we are doing 
and^then apply what you wish to your own situation". The same answer *\ 
was given to an organization on another Caribbean island which wanted 
senior Servol-* s taff to stay for an extended period and instruct t-hem 

in their own context. Such an attitude needs, of coarse, to tfe' compared 
with the. process of disengagement from activities initiated by Servol- 
a point \aken up below. * , 

53. In examining* the CTC project, the Mission has had the benefit of ' 
"the recently completed evaluation report prepared for Servol by a 
Trinidadian firm, Personnel Management Services. The report covers * 
work' between % t 978 and 1981 in the Grarr Couva/La Gloria area, whict} has 
beeS referred td in the present report as "the projects in th-e^south". 
The evaluators 'foere able to" use their >expert*knowledge of* other 'areas. 

in Trinidad* of comparable development to assess the progress that had 
Been ma^fe^in these rural projects. After reviewing nursery school,'* 
health service cind agricultural activities, they concluded that*: "in 1 
comparison with other rural villages in Trinidad, the community co- 
operation and initiative for self-help a in the area under examination ^ 
,are significantly high 11 (p. 13). ^he report is explicit on the question 
of Servol ! s ^cataTytic role: "The assumption by community personal of 
management -and leadership roles- in the project has achieved_Sp^vol 
objectives in this regard" (p. 1 7). But it sounds a warning note about 
the time-scale for effecting profound social change: "It is felt that 
continual, and sustained efforts must be made if this initiative is not 
to be -lost. In the cultural context of'.Trinidad §nd Tobago, the level 
of co-operation that this project has achieved ip agricultural projects 
of persons of the twtf* different ethnic groups, is exceptional. It 
would, however, be unrealistic to expect that such co-operation will 
be extrapolated Nto embrace the community generally without an organized 
f ramework of activities to sustain it . . . Without- the continuation' and, 
indeed, the strengthening of the existing projects, it is doubtful that 
the progres-s achieved bhus far will be maintained" (pp. 17 and 18).. In 
other words, Servol has -played and does play a catalytic role, but it is 
extremely difficult to disengage from the community development process-ts 

54. The more recent manifestation of the CTC project is the^ribbean 
Life Centre in Port of Spain. This has been entirely a Servol initiative 
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and in its first year of operation, it seems premature to look for 
signs of transference of control. Even if one were to speculate, the 
nature of the Centre is such ^hat only a national body (e . g . the* Min- 
istry of Education) or even a regional one (for' part or Ml I of the 
Caribbean could replace Servoi. , • 



HOW CONSISTENT IS THE SERVOL THEORY? 

55. The principles underlying action have been arrived at through 
experience; and although the "Servoi theory' 1 as such is nowhere sol f 
out in t)*€ sources, a sketchy outline, post faoto, can be offered in 
the following terms. Deductively from certain simple principles 
Servoi l%as developed approaches which, on being tried' out, led to 
inductive reasoning about principles. The totality of thc„ findings 
forms a body of theory. 

\ 

56. "People first 11 appears to be the first principle. This led to 
•he "listening-and-helping" approaches most evident in the early days 
of the enterprise, but still applied today in the importance given to 
caring for people and the- attention to inter-personal relationships/ ^ 

5*7, The next principle is recognition of the inner .potent ial of 
people - a small ^advance on the previous one, but necessary in order 
to pass to practical action, since it dpens varied approaches through 
the question: potential Zox what? Through activities,- people demon- 
strate to themselves -and others'their capacities. The economic pro- 
cess of selecting priority areas for action lpd Servoi to two main 
centres of interest : the disadvantaged young child and the drop-out 
Adolescent* The former is embodied in early childhood education tbrouj 
day-care centres and nursery* schools, where 'the approaches followed 
were the use of local para-professionals, linkage with health services 
(initiated by professionals), and re'aching through^^Jje mothers to the 
community as a whole, so as to weld community centres and pre-school 
centres together. Wit^ the adolescent drop-outs, the approach of Jhn 
alternative training system* (apprenticeship) made it possible agafn 
to use paca-prof essionals and to develop education through production* 

58* From these steps,, Servoi has come to recognize what the Mission 
would call an integrative principle,* The varied activities merge into 
a Life Centre which will tend to be as~many-side<L as the surrounding 
community itself. Jn Gerjry Pantin f s wprds, "Any structure which pur- 
ports to help a community to grow and develop out of a poverty situ- 
ation must literally encompass and include every imaginable aspect of 
the community's life. Nothing should be excluded in principle, though 
the realities of the situation will inevitably demand that a modest** 
and gather limited start be made ... such a project must^remdin op$n- 
ended, j>repaj :ed to 'or rather eager to, incorporate any component of 
the community's life into its mainstream, if and when the community 
shows signs of *want ing" to include it 11 . This principle is embodied in 
t*he present Life Centre approach, with j, subtle mix of response to 
local needs and impulses received from elsewherein the Servo'l system. 
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59. Finally, there appears to the Mission to be a principle of 
patience, an acceptande of time. This is implicit in the preceding 
approaches: of responding to people, starting activities and building 
structures. • It also, in turn, gives rise to an experimental approach, 
.the readiness to try something out, take risks and admit failure with- 
out losing sight of the end in view. 

60. While the Mission has probably not analysed this aspect ol Servol 
with sufficient ejarity, it certainly comes to the conclusion that* the 
■theoretical basis is coherent, that there is a consistent link between" 
theory and practice. # What charac terize S Servol - next .to its integrat- 
ive principle - is integrity. _ ' 

61. Reflection on the enterprise shows that,* it has a great deal fyf 
similarity to the ideas set, out ]?y - Schumacher in Small is Beautiful;* 
however, Father' Gerry Pantin discovered this work only in the pa^st 
couple of years. Schumacher made the point: "Development , does no<t 
start with goods; it,starts with people and their education, organiz- 
ation and discipline. Without these three, all resources remajin Intent, 
untapped-, potential" (p. 140 of 1974 edition). >Servol has explored ways 
o£ bringing about community development by educational means 'and it pro- 
vided a pracfica,! vindication of Schumacher's more abstract effbnomic 
thinking. *A1 ternat ively , Schumacher offers a wider framework within 
whicTi to situate. Servol. . 

* % r 

62. This, section of the present report is headed "How well has -Servol 
done?" Maybe the authors have made a long journey to reach an obvious 
conclusion: Sefv.ol seems to have done pretty well, when its'present situ- 
ation and growth are examined against its goafs. This is a judgement, 
not an evaluation, resting on^the description and ^analysis given above. 
When one 'takes some distance from the enterprise, two final questions 
pose themselves: what about evaluation in Servol? What has been the 
role of the Bernard van Leer Foundation in Servol f s development? Related 
questions, since an outside body Like the Foundation is apt to look for 
objeative*measures of success in projects that it- supports. 

WHAT ABOUT EVALUATION IN SERVOL? 

63. What is involved here is the evaluation of social change, not 
simply the effort to measure the results of an educational process. 

fn our view, goals aS wide as those of Servol - to produce self-reliance, 
to promote community development, and to pvercome fatalism and cynicisnv - 
N can scarcely* be handled by traditional methods of evaluation. The 
sanne caveat applies to the specifically educationa4 aspects .of the Servol 
-programme. The ^integr'a t ion of., child care and vocational 'education, of 
training in self-awareness and work with handicapped children, and the 
utilization of para-prof essiona 1 6 as a major part of project staff, 
all preclude famil iar, 'formal patterns of evaluation. Small wonder 
then that the Servol team, ,at tuned to the speeia-1 nature of their pro- 
ject and fts^ setting has strong! y*res is £e*l the introduction of such 



*' Schumacher > E.F. "Small is Beautiful; a study of economics as if 
people mattered". London, Blond S Briggs. P. 288. / 



evaluation. The record of efforts to instaT formal evaiuatioayLn > 
Servol with a qualified specialist has not been good; * one has th,e ■ ^. 
impression of a graft which^has beon rejected by the organtsyn. 

64. There must be reasons* for this, bes-ic/es the incompatibility of 
marriages between academics and field workers. One^ relates to method-* , 
oltogy: rthe lists of social, and educational indicators proposed by the 
UN -Research Institute for Social Development, Unesco's Institute for* 
Educational Planning and similar bodies to measure social change, prove 
on inspectioK to be at so general a level as to have scarcely any oper- 
ational application. Another likely factor is cost: in an action . 
oriented programme such as Servol, the results of* data gathering and 
analysis will contrast unf avourably with the benefit of using the re- 
sourceg on some practical activity. _ 

65. Does this imply^that no palliation a [Project like Servol is 
possible? .Certainly not. The Servol team itself demonstrates a 
visible evaLuatory attitude ^risingjfrom awarenes k s' of goals and .the 

.experimental approach. This can be seen in what is an almost pedantic 
recording proce-ss (whose detailed coverage of events provides the base 
for an ongoing critical elimination of* the level of goal achievement), 
in readiness to try out some activity, admit failure and move ifr 
another direction. It- is found also in the fairly tight schecjj/ling of 
activities, with targets and time-limits, in the vocational courses, 
where Servol has tp compete in the market-place for jobs; similar man- * 
agement practices are followed throughout the organization. Again, the 
Mission has*remarked on the adoption of standards u^d 'by the existing 
authorities: the national trade certificate for apprentices and a pro- 
jected certificate for nursery school teachers. For ^Servol such ^de- 
vices are regarded as part of the surrounding reality and ensure that 
people inside the organization are not isolated from life outside. 
However, they represent also a readiness to judge results in the l^ghtf 
of independent or external assessment. At lea'st the members of the 
Executive Committee seem to use process-oriented evaluation as a regu- 
lar working method, even though they 'avoid the term. * They are^cons tantly 
checking on responses of the outside world to Servol activities - the i 
local communities , the job market, officials and contracting firms that£ 
form a considerable network providing feedback to wi lHin\ 1 is teners . 
For the^normal conduct of Servol affairs it is doub tf,pT\ whXther more 
systematic procedures would yield useful results at present, 

66. At the "same time, Servol and projects like it present fhe FouncN 
ation with a challenge in.regard to' the nature .and process of evalu- 
ation. The need to develop new techniques, appropriate to the social 
and cultural settling and useful r in an Action-research situation, is 
evident. These techniques>cannot be. standard, since they must reflect 
the specific qualities of the project's setting and structure. If 
they provide a continuous balance between ^actual achievement and ol5^- 
jectives,* they will often lead to significant revisions of the .latter 

in the light of , experience , as has been the* case wtth .Servol. w 

67.. Moreover, factors of time and space- have to be considered well 
beyond the limits of such al%>roject. Even the decade-of Servol's life 



is hardly time enough for gauging social change. ^Such aspects as the 
project's potential for dissemination, ^acceptance by society at all 
levels, capacity for promotion of self-confidence in the most depressed 
sectors of the population,, and the creation of strong teams (all of 
which are salient aspects of Servol and similar projects) are not 
amenable to measu'renTerit by "normal 11 evaluatory techniques. 



THE ROLE OF THE BERNARD VAN LEER FOUNDATION 

68,. The Foundation appears to the Missiqn to. have contributed signifi- 
cantly to Servol's progress.* This aspect is w$rth analysing for ks 
potential, worthwhile lessons. Financial support has been considerable 
(just under Dfl. 2 million) and has continued over a long« period of time 
(fwelve years). This has served the essential purpose of giving Servol 
cash resource's to boLster voluntary effort, to plan and execute with 
tfonfidence and to face the risk-taking that innovation involves. The 
regular income from Foundation grants and the Relative freedom from 
complex checks an^l controls have been further factors in promoting tl^e 
dynamism of Servol. - 

69. No less impdrtant has been the benefit to Servol of its associ- 
ation with the Bernard van Leer Foundation. This was the first major 
contact with a body outside Trinidad - and it happened to be one which 
provided stimulating opportunities- to the Servol leadership: both to 
meet .people and ideas within ttfe Foundation network, and to branch out 

to make a host of other confiritw. The priority given by the Foundation ' 
to early childhood educaFraSn and to integrated edueation for development 
is clearly reflected in the evolution of Servol. The relationship be- 
tween the tsgp bodies has been more subtle and complex than is usual be- 
tween a d(4(por agency which fixes fields and forms of action and a re- 
cipient body which modifies its goals and methods to comply. The various 
occasions when Servol leadership interacted with staff of the Foundation 
and of the other supported projects provided fresh ideas, or highlighted 
Servol's need to formulate more clearly its principles anc * methods, or 
t simply reirfforced thinking already implicit in its action. What 'the pre- 
cise ntix of these three types of influence has been is not important; 
together, their, contribution to the wisdom of Servol has been at least 
a-s importanf as the financial support. 

70. The existence of an outside world, beyond the limits of Trinidad 
and Tobdgo, £h&t displays an interest in Servol, ,is too frequently re- 
ferred to by Servol's leadership to be dismissed as a polite formula. 
This interest has given the staff, and perhaps also the public at 
large (including the public authorities) a heightened appreciation of 
what this organization is doing. In this respect the association with 
the Foundation, especially in the early days, has also been important. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

71. The Mission can conclude then along these lines: Servol has been 
a remarkable indigenous innovation in applying education and educational 
methods to the development of depressed communities. As it has pro- 
gressed, Servol has been able to evolve an interesting and coherent 
theory for community development; and an efficient structure and man- 
agement for the programme of action. In this process, the association 
with the ^Bernard van Leer Foundation has been an essential ingredient. 
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III 



WHAT OF SERVOLTS-FUTURE 



12. There are several strands to the answer. The main one is the 
view taken within'the organization. To this the. Mission adds, with 
great caution, some long-range forecasting of its own. At a more 
practical level, the Mission can^offer suggestions for future action 
which emerged while it was looking at the present situation. 



SERVOL S CURRENT VIEWS ON GROWTH 

73. The Servol Executive is quite clear that it does not want the 
programme to- grow in a linear fashion. Given the-success of the 'Life 
Centre? ^and the network ,of nursery s,chools, 'it might naturally happen 

'/that Servol would start (or accept invitations to start) similar pro- 
jects all over the country. This would be .tantamount to creating a 
parallel education system - nonformal but close enough to the formal 
system to represent a political issue. A number of convincing inno- 
vations like the barrio high schools have been generalized only to 
disappear as innovations. 

74. How then does Servol see its future? The Executive Committee 
stands firm on the experimental, or pilot, demonstration qualities 
of Servol. The existing six basic Centres and the°nursery schools 
should continue breaking nett ground and progressively come under local 
'community control* If any new projects are added, these should differ 
sutf icienfely„ from those existing to produce fresh insights into^j/he 
application of education to community development. In this view, the 
Caribbean Life Centre wili become the central part of Servol , X since 
from here will be organized the courses and on-site training for people 
wishing to study the Servol experience in a systematic way before 
launching ttieir own endeavours. Moreover, as the title- of the Centre 
pre^ages^,. the Servol leaders intend to play a regibnal role: offering 

a pattern of development which community promoters from Caribbean 
countries may use for guidance. This will depend on the construction 
erf the proposed Hostel, for which Servol will have to find external 

Pevelopjnent funds. Oqce^this has been achieved, the catalytic function 
of Servol, will again come to the fore. The\nain effect, if not purpose, 

„of the future Servol will be to bring about educational change. 



THE SERVOL STRUCTURE IN BROADER CONTEXT . ^ * 

75. The Mission's view is that- this projection is a sound one, but*"'by 
tip meaps easy - or 'certain - of achievement. Within Trinidad itself^ 
a number of questions arise: it will be-difficult to resist pressures 
from the surrounding cbmmunity (unofficial and official) to incr^easB 
-Life Centres Uncler Servol management* and to create manjr»more nursery 
schools that Servol should supeVvise. In some cases, 'a^ with the 
La Glojia work in rural communities, Jihere is evffy reastm for Servol 
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to continue providing the infra-structure for community development. 
In other cases, such as the two large vocational training Centres, 
Beetham and Forres Park, thereTis little possibility for a local 
village council to take over the control. Apart from continued Servol 
governance-, only two options are open: that each Centre becomes an auton- 
omous, self-governing institution, a "work-community' 1 , or that the 
Government adopts the idea* and .incorporates the Centres into a new 
institutional .pattern where formal and nonformal education are merged./ 

76. Jhis brings us to reflect on relationships between the Statfe and 
Servol. So far the organization has worked successfully in the inter- 
stices of of ficial programmes 7 the pre-school children, adolescent 
drop-outs, community promoters'- but in future Servol may appear more 
as a challenge to the central authorities. The present climate in * 
Trinidad appears to favour (or at least,' 0 does not oppose) actioo by 
voluntary, non-governmental bodies . Tt\e Government makes, for example, 
recurrent and capital grants to Servol for salaries and buildings. The 
key political issue .for the future is whether this atti.tude N will persist, 
and still more important, whether the Government will foster and 
strengthen local authorities, decentralizing its own powers. Without 
political action to strengthen local government, and to support the work 
of non-governmental, voluntary organizations, the demonstration value 

of Servol will be lost. The Mission cannot make predictions here. 

77. In the same framework lie -the links between Servol and 'the formal 
education system. With the avowed purpose of bringing about educational 
change, Servol is obliged to consider how the present incidental con- 
tacts can be strengthened so as to produce a sense of co-operation and 
complementarity rather than of ^potential rivalry. Following the in- 
itiative of training nursery school teachers at the Caribbean Life 
Centre, maybe Servol could develop ties with nati onal % teacher training 
institutions, through which ^11 permanent change of schooling must pass. 

78. The economic viability of , the present Servol structure - to' look 
at the question from another angle - seems fairly certain. The Beetham 
Centre is a going concern, as Forres Park shortly will be." In the 
spirit of the Life Centre Charter (see para. 18, page 7), it is possible 
that the totaY Servol "cpmmuni ty" , earning as it learns, sharing re- 
sources and snowing much entrepreneurial initiative*, will keep going fpr 
many years td come. The Caribbean Life Centre is a casa apart, as 
training nursery school teachers and community workers is hardly a prof- 
itable enterprise. The size of the Centre (twenty-five students at 
present, double that when a boarding unit is added) is so small that it , 
will difficult to break eveta on fee income alone. In any event, a * 
growing demand for places in the Centre will depend to a large extent 

on official policies: if the Trinidad Government decides to generalize 
pre-school education and if education authorities in the. other islands 
come to recognize the value of 'training by Servol ,' there should be no 
problem about 'expanding the Cefltne to an economically viable size. 



SUGGESTIONS AT A PRACTICAL LEVEL f - 

79. The Mission's suggestions for improving the work of Servol (already 
raised in discussions in Port of Spain) can be briefly summarized. For 
the most part they bear on techniques, and many are simply extensions 
of present tendencies: 

a) more written instructional materials are needed, for example, 
job sheets, curriculum guides and the like, which accumulate 
experience; with a growing demonstration function, Servol 
will be obliged to focus on this question, and perhaps pro- 
fessionally prepared films supported by manuals will be the 
most economical way of doing the job; 

b) in the vocational units, it may be possible ta use plastics 
-alongside wood and metal, and to developanew industry^ 

locally' for educational materials; the promotion to this 
* effect of economic enterprises, small-scale businesses and 

co-operatives, certainly needs attention; 

.c) among educational methods, too little use is made of in- 
V * digenous culture (music, song and dance); 

d) cognitive development takes third place after character 
^ formation and skill training; the courses for adolescents 

could contain more social studies, language for communis 
* cation, technical theory, more elements that make for 
.learning to learn; reading is not yet a popular Servol 
pursuit; 

more deliberate efforts might be made throughout Servol ^ 
to ensure participation in decision making and familiarity 
with democratic procedures; the impatience with committee^ 
and other negotiating mechanisms sometimes displayed within » 
Servol may.be understandable, but .in the long run; is 
risky; and 

at the administrative level, the documentation is available 
but needs to be organized through systematic reports, both 
to preserve the, Servol record and to, aid communication with 
observers. • 
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IV TRANSFERABILITY AND BROADER IMPACT . 

The question of transferability and broader impact may best be con- 
sidered at two levels :* within the Caribbean region and internationally. 

\ * 

THE CARIBBEAN 

80. Servol is an attempt to deal with poverty and dependence in 
Trinidadian society. Its relevance Vill be greatest in situations 
which socially and economically resemble the conditions found in 
Trinidacf, i.e.,vthe English-speaking countries 'and islands of the, 
Caribbean, No doubt the same degree of relevance occurs in French, 
Spanish and Dutch-speaking areas, but a certain communication problem 
will have to be overcome. 

81. For the dissemination of the innovatory ideas and practices of t 
Servol, publications and documents alone are unlikely to^be sufficient. 

•They have a place, and indeed the Miss<iop suggested ^av^ that more 
attention be given to documenting in detail the operating processes 
of Servol; but the essential lesson of Servo.l can probably be learnt 
only by observation and participation* The Mission believes that it 
is the totality of the Servol approach, its principles and'methods, 
which should be significant on the, Car ibbean scene. Most of the com- 
ponent activities, such as starting nursery schools, providing health 
services^ offering trade training ,courses and creating community centres, 
are already* well known; and perhaps superficially better examples could 
be -f ouna* than those developed by Servol. The real value of the exper- 
ience in Trinidad lies in the initial . premise : to aohieve self-reliance, 
the people themselves must decide and express their needs and must play 
an a'ctiv'e part in meeting the needs - the "change agent" bringing simply 
a capacity to organize and a sense of discipline. This is easy to 
understand theoretically - it has been'stated often enough - but difficult 
to absorb \and apply. N - 

\ . . . .... -v 

82. Accordingly the Mission believes that dissemination of 'Servol ex- ■ 
nerience must necessarily proceed through, personal involvement* The 
setting, up of the Caribbean' Life Centre shows that the/ leader ship of 
Renvoi has already seized this point. The first course for nursery 
shhool teachers lasts a year and combines theoretical instruction with 
practical work both in the classroom and in community projects. By 
extension, courses for community promoters or "Servol observers" could 

provided, maybe less than a year in duration, but long enough to per- 
mit learning by doing. Short observation visits will not do, since it 

likely that only the^ superf icial aspect of techniques will be com- 
municated. The real purpose would be for outsiders to experience the 
Servol programme in diverse situations, draw conclusions and then return 
nome ctr develop something of their own, ^adapted to the needs of their 
own community. 

82. If the Caribbean Life Centre is to serve as a trainer of change 
agents, two conditions will have to be fulfilled: the first' is the 
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unearthing 9f potential leaders in the other'Caribbean countries. 
Formal methods ,of selectio^do not" suf f ice; rather, a network of cor- 
respondents will be ^needed - more? senior people who understand enough 
of Servol to be sympathetic to its aims ancf-eager to see something 
sjLmilar applied irv_their countries. The second condition is economic. 
Servol will have td develop training materials And offer the .services 
of professional advisers', which are rdther 'costly; and it will, there- 
fore, have to pass part of the cost on to the client communities or 
countries. Considering. present-day aid programmes, the Mission feels 
^hat few better opportunities could be' 'found for promoting development 
than support of ,this kind to Servol* x 

j^4. There is- a risk inherent in pu&li'dity for an innovation: that" 
so many people crowd in for a look, that the leaders of the innovation 
are so much solicited from abroad, as to drain the internal resources. 
It would be wise for Servol to set its owfi pace for the dissemination 
process, applying abroad, as it has done nationally and locally, the 
principle of patience. So far: it seems to have done so. 

85. Apart from this conclusion that Caribbean communities have mucji 
to learn from the totality of Servol expedience, the two major points 
of entry in Trinidadian society (pre-school education and trade train- 
ing »for adolescent drop-outs) would no doubt be effective elsewhere 
as well. ^Phe subsequent building up of Life Centres would result from 
the characteristics of each particular community (ethnic background, 
family structure and economic potential) and would probably not end up 
resembling those now found in Servol. Progress in this direction will 
depend on t;he extent to which Caribbean Governments prtfvide moral 
'and financial support - as has progressively been the case in Trinidad 
in recent years. ^ 



INTERNATIONAL* DISSEMINATION • « ' ■ 

& * • 

86. When one moves to other developing regions, it is not so jnuch the 
potential significance of Servol that is evident '(this is< surely high) 
but the difficulty of making a jump to a very different society. The - 
idea of Servbl's providing intensive in-service training for field 
workers from other regions than the Caribbean is premature. Eerhaps 
once the innovation has made some progress in the Carabbean,^o em- 
brace also the Latin American ^litoral and nOn-Engl ish-speaking islands, 
a* large enough base will exist for demortbtration purposes. It remains, 
then, to consider useful forms of dissemination other than through 
direct* experience. Three avenjies occur to the*Mission: (a) an audio- 
visual record; (b) 'the Foundation network;, autf (c) the political di- 
mension. 

87. An aiAclio-viaual record: Reference has already been made to^ the 
need for a professional film to'be prepared on Servol (e.g., to Canadian 
National Filjfi Board standards). This would satisfy internal needs 

for training material, if backed by documentation. Conceivably, the 
same' programme could ^rv§ as inspiration or guidance in training 
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centres abroad. The Mission f s preference for the film medium is based 
on the view that'among documentary techniques this' comes^closest tQ 
capturing the reality of human relationships. To develop such an in- 
strument, is beyond Servol 1 s present capacities, and would amount to a 
sizeable project. The product, used in universities and training 
courses in Africa, ASia or Latin America, would surely justify the 
outlay. . > 

88. The Foundation network: The Mission has repeatedly^ iaimed that 
the Bernard van Leer Foundation has been a genui'ne ' partner in .the pro- 
gress of Servol. This fact "may appear as conf irmation^of live wisdom 
of past support; it also argues for tfie Foundation to include in its * 
panorama of project^ nascent activities like those of Servol in 1971-74, 
and to conclude that the discreet combination of limited control with 
considerable contacts (funds, visits abroad by project leadership, 
seminars, visits to the project by leaders and staff lof other* projects) 
offers the bast possibility for success in any undertaking. Servol's 
history reinforces the view that^the Foundation network is a sound way 
to achieve innovation. 

- / 

89.. When the present support by the Foundation to t t lie CTC project 
ends, the association could and should continue. For one thing, the 
Foundation might consider the possibility of further supporting tfie 
work qf fhe Caribbean Life Centre, broadly conceived, as a focus for 
dissemination for the work of Servol. It might also make use of the 
demonstration value 'of Servolv£by bringing here small groups of pro- 
ject staff from Other regions for a sustained "immersion" of twq to 
three weeks, or by ensuring that the emerging Servol leaders attend 
seminars or visit projects elsewhere. Exchanges of this x type would be 
mutually beneficial* to the network and to Servol. 

90. The political dimension: At the 'risk of sounding pretentious, the- 
Mission feels that Servol has visibly demonstrated something of great 
importance: successful leadership in a Third World situation. ■ It, has 
built up an indigenous perception of wha*t developmental attitudes have 
to be, if the Third World is to emerge from dependence. There is tio^f 
application here of an imported model (be it the Western free market 
approach or the Marxist class struggle) but a genuine act of creativity, 

91. If the Mission's perception is correct, it would be well for some of 
the 'leaders in development aid to ponder the lessons Servol has to 
offer: those in charge of % policies in the World Bank, UNDP, EEC, OECD and 
some of the bilateral agencies , besides foundations. Such an event 
might take the level 'of a high-level Seminar (which was the intention, 
for example, of the original Bellagio Group* in dealing with develop- 
ment). It would n$ed very skilful preparation, with sound, pithy 
documentation and, assuming the venue was Port of Spain, an agenda '* 
combining two days of discussion with two of field visits. An organ- 
ization like the Bernard van Leer Foundat ion- woul d be particularly well 
placed to take^uctran initiative.. 



an informal forum for discussion of development issues* in relation 
to education, originally organized by The Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Ford Foundation in 1972. 
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V 



GENERAL CONCLUSION 




92. It should be apparent from the foregoing that 
the Servol experience positively. As such, it is re 
opmental processes of the Foundation itself. Servo 

.welopment' and' education (both broadly conceived) 
unksual whole. It doss so. not only inVesponse to 
tioiNor humanitarian concern {though both are amply 
as a trans lation int;o reality of the expressed needs 
community. There has * thus evolved an integrated st 
community - inyolvement in the educational process (o 
pedagogical ly)* and a parallel participation of stud 
a variety of, community activities and services* Th 
training aspects of the Servol programme themselves 
force for community development. 



the Mission regards v 
le\rant to* the dcvel^' 
1 links community 
into a. fSpher'ent if 
theoretical percep- 

in evidence) but 
'and desires of the 
ructure with a maj,or 
rganizationally and 
ents and £taf f in 
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constitute a major 



93. Two' further elements x serve to buttress thi 
experience. The link between education and pro 
major part, from the belief that eiiucntion-ahpu 
in "real life' 1 , and should enabl/ yoifrig people^ 
by their sharing directly in community concerns 
Centre concept re^Tts on the assumption that the 
community-education link is the breadth of the 
' gf its needs. Further, Servol deliberately set 
accepted divisions within the educational struc 
those of age'group or of categories such as "no 
All of these integrative constructs have proved 
achievement of the project, to the cojiesivenessj 
impact on Trinidadian society (and n beyond) , and 
moting the growth of community, seif-feliance. 



s view- of the Servol 
duct ion derives, in* 
Id be vitally involved 
to move toward maturity 

Similarly, the Life 
only valid limit to t^he 
community's perception 
s out to break down 
ture itself, such as 
rmal" and "handicapped 1 ', 
to be central to the 
of its team, to its 
to its success^m^pro- . 




